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though a public better informed would hardly have
welcomed for service in the tropics the selection of
men old enough to be generals in 1865 and then for
thirty-three years without military experience in an
age of great development in the methods of warfare.
The other commanding officers were as old and
were mostly chosen by seniority in a service retir-
ing at sixty-four. The unwonted strain of active
service naturally proved too great. At the most
critical moment of the campaign in Cuba, the com-
manding general, William R. Shafter, had eaten
nothing for four days, and his plucky second in
command, the wiry Georgian cavalry leader of
1864 and 1865, General "Joe" Wheeler, was not
physically fit to succeed him. There is not the
least doubt that the fighting spirit of the men was
strong and did not fail, but the defect in those
branches of knowledge which are required to keep
an army fit to fight is equally certain. The prima-
ry cause for the melting of the American army by
disease must be acknowledged to be the insufficient
training of the officers.

This hit or miss method, however, had its com-
pensations, for it brought about some appoint-
ments of unusual merit. Conspicuous were those
of Colonel Leonard Wood and Lieutenant Colonel